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Foenum habet in cornu; longe fuge. Hor. Sat. JV. Lib. I. 
Fly far that beaft ; his horns are tipt with hay. 


@ Editor of the Bee. 
Sir, Mache ck 


From the title given to your mifcellany, and from 
the idea I form of it, as delineated in your’ propofals 
for publication, I conclude it to be intended as a repo- 
fitory of inftruction and entertainment. Hence, its ma- 
terials muft chiefly be drawn from life and nature. 
At firft view, thefe topics may appear to have been 
fo often handled, that little new can be faid upon them; 
yet, from a deeper and more minute refearch, they will 
appear to be copious and inexhauftible fources of im- 
provement and recreation. But though the fuccefs may 
be fometimes ‘precarious, ftill the defign #s grand, and 
the attempt laudable. I am not an original genius, 
and therefore muft confine myfelf to fubjects, which 
have occured to my own obfervation. 

It is obvious, that fingularity, whether corpereal, 
intelle&tual, or moral, is an objet of no fmall @hriofity, 
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and infpires us with different emotions, according to its 
various afpects ; but here it is my intention, to limit 
my views, to fuch corporeal fingularities, whether na- 
tural or accidental, as confiftin mere defeéts or redun- 
dancies of form. 

In my younger years, to divert the langour of a fe. 
dentary life, I applied myfelf to mufic. In thofe days, 
a ftranger who profeffed that art, arrived in the town 
where I lived: To him I prefently had recourfe as a 
matter ; but he being nearly feven feet high, in all his 
public appearances therefore, not only the multitude, 
but even thofe from whom better manners might have 
been expected, gaped, ftared, and pointed him out as 
a prodigious phenomenon in nature. This they con- 
tinued to do, till the poor man, who was naturally 
modeft, and fhrunk from public obfervation, deter- 
mined to leave the place, and return to his own coun- 
try, where, though ftill extraordinary, he might ap- 
pear lefs wonderful. ‘Thus he facrificed confiderable 
emoluments, to his enormity of height: and the town, 
by its culpable curiofity and indecent behaviour, loft a 
Detter mafter than ever it could fince boaft. 

Not many years ago, a gentleman who had confi- 
derable hefitation in fpeaking, faw a beautiful lady of 
his acquaintance on the ftreet, and eagerly ran to ad- 
drefs her; but not being able to accoft her with fufh- 
cient promptitude, fhe rudely thus anticipated what he 
had to fay: “ I know, Sir, you want to afk me how I 
do; I will fave you the trouble ; and fo your humble fer+ 
vant, Sir.” Speaking thus, the left him with accelerated 
pace, whilft he, cafting his eyes to the ground, ftood 
fixed ina momentary flupor; then, breathing a deep 
figh, flowly left the place. ‘The lady had removed with 
aloud laugh, which, in the enjoyment of confcious 
wit, fhe continued : but wretched is the triumph.even 
of real wit, when it exults over difident humanity ; 
more wretched ftill, when an affeétation of wit, as in’ 
the cafe before us, is elated with felf-approbation, at 
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the expence of politenefs and delicacy. I have fome- 
where read a bitter complaint of a blind man who was 
grofsly treated in this way, which be pleafed to receive 
in his own words : 


Hence oft the hand of ignorance and fcarn, 

To barb’rous mirth abandon’d, points me out 
With idiot grin: the fupercilious eye, 

Oft, from the noife and glare of profperous life, 
On my obfcurity diverts its gaze, 

Exulting ;* and with wanton pride elate, 
Felicitates its own fuperior lot. 

Inhuman triumph! hence the piercing taunt 
Of titled infolence inflicted deep. 


Being once defired by fome friends to attend them 
to a public breakfeaft, 1 was equally {truck with admi- 
ration and furprife, to fee the gentleman who prefided, 
called the Polifh Count: his perfon was about 32 in- 
ches high, exaétly proportioned in all his parts; his 
motions were agreeable and eafy ; his converfation af- 
fable and intelligent ; fo that the gentlemen of malig- 
nant curiofity, could find nothing to gratify their fpicen, 
either in his figure or difcourfe ; yet it was not long at 
a lofs, for a proper object; they talked of fuch a little 
creature being married, and having children, not with- 
out fome farcaftic praifes of his lady’s truth and ho- 
nour. Some of thefe ironical {pectators, in order more 
perfe€tly to perceive and enjoy the contraft, had iutro- 
duced a foldier of a gigantic ftature, who approached 
the Count, and began to play with the curls of his 
hair : this appeared to the Count fo ruftic and unmanly, 
that he turned round in refentment, exclaiming that 
his foul was greater than this man’s, in proportion as 
his body was lefs. Thus, in gratifying an ill-natured 
wit, they loft a purer and more exalted pleafure of 
contémplating nature, in the various operations of her 
hand. © “Thiig were the charms of a pleafing and en- 
hghtened conv erfatiqn, much ob{cured, if not entirely 
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hid from their view: ‘Thus, in fhort, the agreeable mo. 
dulations of a guitar, fweetly and artfully touched, 
were drowned in the noife of confufed laughing, ‘and 
mingled converfation, of which I myfelf had the ho 
nour to be in fome degree the theme. 

You muft know, Sir, I am one of thofe unfortunate 
perfons whom the common people of England derifively 
call my LorD: added to this natural deformity, . were 
the imperfections of old age,” by which my figure was 
ftill more contracted, my gait tremulous, and all my 
motions awkward ; this could not but prove a fruit- 
ful fource of ridicule. Yonder, faid one to another, 
fits a hero of a different kind. True, anfwered his com- 
panion; but methinks the diftinétion would be more 
confpicuous, if the old gentleman were graced with 
muftaches. He wants nothing but a turban, faid a third, 
to look like a Turkith Bafhaw. It would be highly pro- 
per, added a fourth, to hang him round with bells, 
that their fhrill and melodious notes might announce 
the entrance of a gueft fo venerable. 

Thus, dear Sir, I appeal to common fenfe and come 
mon humanity, whether their refleCtions might not 
have been more pleafingly and ufefully employed in 
fuggefting that the fame hand which formed me, like- 
wife formed them ; and that by rendering the infirmi- 
ties of their {pecies the fubject of farcafm and ridicule, 
they infult the wife economy of providence, which ig 
falutary in all its procedures, and beneficent in all its 
ends. 

But, I fear, this paper may demand a larger {pace in 
your wozk, than it is. entitled to by its intrinfic 
merit; permit me therefore abruptly to fubfcribe my- 
felf, your moft obedient humble iervant, 
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Curfory Hints and Anecdotes of the date Doftor William 
Cullen of Edinburgh, gontinued from page 10... 

Bor if Door Cullen thie Oi capacity deferved 
to be &dmired, in his private capacity, “by his fudents, 
he deferved to be adored. His conduét to them was: fo 
attentive, and the intereft he took in the'private ‘con- 
cerns of all thofe ffudents*who applied to him for “ad- 
vice, was fo cordial and fo warm, that it was impofli- 
ble for any one who had a heart fufceptible of generous 
emotions, not to be enraptured with a conduét fo un- 
common and fo kind. Among ingenuows youth, gra- 
titude eafily degenerates intorapture,—intorefpedt near- 
ly allied to adoration. “Thofe who advert-to this nataral 
conftruétion of the human mind, will be atmo lofs to 
account for that exceflive popularity that Cullen en- 
joyed —a popularity that thofe who attempt to weigh 
every occurrence by the cool ftandard of reafon alone, 
will bé inclined to think exceflive. It is fortunate 
however, that the bulk of mankind will ever be influ- 
enced in their judgment, not lefs by feelings and affec- 
tions than by the cold and phlegmatic di€tates of rea- 
fon. The'adoration which generous condué excites, 
is the reward which mature hath appropriated exclufive- 
ly to difinterefted beneficence. ‘This was the fecret 
charm that Cullen ever carried about with him, which 
fafcinated fuch numbers of thofe who had intimate ac- 
cefs to him. This was the power which his envious 
opponents never could have an opportunity of fecling. 
It is pleafing, now that he is laid in the filent duit, 
and when malevolence itfelf dares not lodge an impu- 
tation of adulation, to attempt to do juitice to me- 
rit of a nature fo great and fo tranfcending. Let 
thofe who have experienced his goodnef$ Bear witnefs 
to the truth of this narrative. 

Theeneral condué of Cullen to. his ftudents was 
thus With all fuch as he obferved to be attentive and 
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diligent, he formed an early acquaintance, by inviting 
them. by twos, by threes, or by fours at a time, 
to fup with him, converfing with them on:thefe ocea- 
fions with the moft engaging eafe, and freely entering 
with them on the fubje& of their ftudies, their amufe- 
ments, their difficulties, their hopes, and future pro- 
fpects. In this way, he ufually invited the whole of 
his numerous, clafs, till he made himfelf acquainted 
with their abilities, their private character, and their ob- 
je@s of purfuit. ‘lhofe among them whom he. found 
moft affiduous, beft difpofed, or the moft friendlefs, 
he invited the moft frequently, till an intimacy was 
gradually formed, which proved highly beneficial to 
them. . Their. doubts, with regard to their objects of 
ftudy,- he liftened to with attention, and folved with 
the moft.obliging condefcenfion. His library, which 
confifted-of an excellent aflortment of the beft books, 
efpecially on-medical fubjeéts, was at all times open 
for their accommodation ; and his advice, in every .cafe 
of difficulty to them, they always had it in their power - 
moft readily.to obtain. [hey feemed to be his family; 
and few perfons of diftinguifhed merit have left the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh in his time, with whom he 
did not keep up a correfpondence till they were fairly 
eftablifhed in.bufinefs. By thefe means, he came to have 
a moft accurate knowledge of the ftate of every coun- 
try, with refpeét to practitioners in the medical line ; 
the only ufe: he made of which knowledge, was to di- 
rect ftudents in their choice of places, where they might 
have an opportunity of engaging in bufinefs with.a rea- 
fonable profpeét of fuccefs. Many, very many able 
men has he thus put into a good line of buiineis 
where they never could have thought of it themfelves ; 
and they are. now reaping the fruits of this beneficent 


forefight ow his part. 
Nor was it in this way only that’ he beftiended: the 


ftudents.at the Univerfity of Edinburgh. fing “a 
benevolence of miad that made him ever thin . of 
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the wants of others, and recollecting thé..difficulties 
that he himfelf had had to ftruggle with in his younger 
days, he wag at all times fingularly attentive to their 
pecuniary concerns. From his general acquaintance 
among the ftudents, andthe friendly habits he was on 
with many of them, he found no difhculty an difcover- 
ing thofe among them who were rather in. hampered 
circumftances, without being obliged to hurt their de- 
licacy im any degree. To fuch perfons, when their 
habits of ftudy admitted of it, he was peculiarly at- 
tentive. ‘They were more frequently invited to his 
houfe than others; they were treated with more than 
ufual kindnefs and familiarity ; they were conducted 
to his library, and encouraged by the moft delicate 
addrefs to borrow from it freely whatever books he 
thought they had. occafion for: and as perfons in thefe 
circumftances were ufually more fhy in this refpe& than 
others, books were fometimes prefled upon them as a 
fort of conftraint, by the Dodétor infifting to have their 
opinion of fuch or fuch paflages as they had not read, and 
defiring them to carry the book home for that purpofe. 
He in fhort behaved to them rather as if he courted 
their company, and {tood in need of their acquaintance, 
than they of his. He thus raifed them in the opinion 
of their acquaintance to a much higher degree of efti- 
mation than they could otherwife have obtained, which, 
to people whofe minds were depreffed by penury, and 
whofe fenfe of honour was fharpened by the confciouf- 
nefs of an inferiority of a certain kind, was fingularly 
engaging. ‘Thus were they in{pired with a fecret fenie¢ 
of dignity which elevated their minds, and excited 
an.uucommon ardour of purfuit, inftead of that melan- 
choly inactivity which is fo natural in fuch circum- 
ftances, and which too often leads to defpair. Nor was 
he lefs delicate manner of fupplying their wants 
than attenti ver them, He often found out 
fome. politg#excuf€for refufing to take payment fora 

firff compe, and never was at a lofs for one to an after 











courfe. Before they could have an opportunity of aps 
plying for a ticket, he would fometimes lead the ‘con. 
verfation to fome fubjeét that occurred in .the courfe of 
his le&tures ; and as his lectures were never put in writs 
ing by himfelf, he would fometimes beg the favour to 
fee their notes, if he knew they had been taken with ats 
tention under a pretext of aflilting his memory : Somes 
times he would exprefs a with to have their opinion 
of a particular part of his courfe, and prefented them 
with a ticket for that purpofe : and fometimes he refute 
ed to take payment, under the pretext that they had not 
received his fu// courfe the preceding year, fome part 
of it having been necefflarily omitted for want of time, 
which he meant to include in this courfe*. By fuch 
delicate addrefs, in which he greatly excelled, he took 
care to forerun their wants. Thus, he not only gave 
them the benefit of his own lectures, but by refufing 
to take their money, he alfo enabled them to attend 

- thofe of others that were neceflary to complete their 
courfe of ftudies. Thefe were particuls: devices he 
adopted to individuals to whom economy was neceffary; 
but it was a general rule with him, never to take money 
from any ftudent for more than two courfes of the fame 
fet of le&tures, permitting him to attend thefe lectures 
as many years longer as he pleafed, gratis. 

He introduced another general rule into the Univer- 
fity that was dictated by the fame principle of difinter- 
efted beneficence, that ought not to be here paffed over 
in filence. Before he came to Edinburgh, it was the 
cuftom: for medical profeflors to accept of fees for their 
medical affiftance when wanted, even from medical ftu- 

dents themfelves, who were perhaps attending the pro- 


























* DoGor Cullen was fo full in his courfe of letures, that he never 
had time toovertake the whole in one fefli ough he ufually 

ave double lectures for a month or fix w ¢ end of the fel- 

on. His prattice was to omit one branch ject one feafon, 
and taking that’in next fcafon, omit another that been given 
the former year ; fo that thofe who attended two feafons might be dhure 
of the whole, 
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feflor’s own lectures at the time. But Cullen never 
would take fees as a phyfician from any /fudent at the 
Univerfity, though he attended them when called. in‘as 
a phyfician, with the fame afliduity and care as if the 
had been perfons of the firft rank, who paid him moh 
liberally. ‘This gradually induced others to adopt a 
fimilar practice ; fo that it is now become a general rule 
at this Univerfity, for medical profeffors to decline tak- 
ing any fees when their affiftance is neceflary to a 
ftudent. For this ufeful reform, with many others, the 
ftudents of the Univerfity of Edinburgh are folely in- 
debted to the liberality of Doctor Cullen. 

The following little anecdote relative to this fubje&, 
fell under the obfervation of the writer of this article, 
and may be depended on. The gentleman to whom 
it relates is {till alive, as is believed, and in good prac- 
tife as a phyfician in England, and will no doubt rea- 
dily recollect it, if ever thefe fheets fhould fall in his 
way- 
ee ftudent who lodged in the fame houfe 
with the writer, in the year 1760, and who attended 
at that time a courfe of lectures given by one of the 
medical profeffors, but who never had attended Cullen’s 
clafs+, happened to take the {mall-pox, which necef- 
farily detained him from the clais, and prevented him 
for the time from receiving any benefit from thefe lec- 
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Te 
f. tures. At the beginning of the diforder, the young 
oT man, who was bulky, and in a full habit of body, was 
e fick, and very uneafy. He naturally called in his own 
it profefior as a phyfician; but in a fhort time the fick- 
1 nefs abated, and the f{mall-pox, of the moft favourable 
= kind, made their appearance, after which no idea of 
danger could be apprehended. In this ftate of things, 
. the whole family were very much furprifed to find 
¢ + For the information of ftrangers, it may be neceflary here to ob- 
- ferve, that at the Univerfity of Edinburgh, no courfe of ftudy is prefcrib- 
* ed, but every ftudent is at liberty to attend the leSures of fuch profef- 





fors as he inclines. 
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that the patient called in the affiftance of Do€tor Cul 
len ; but he faid he had reafons for this condu&, that 
he knew they would approve of when he fhould ftaté 
them, though he declined to do it then. By and by, he 
became quite well; fo that there could be no pretext 
for the phyficians vifiting him any longer. In this fe 
tuation, he watched his opportunity ; and when the phy- 
ficians were both prefent, he thanked Doétor Cullen 
for the affiftance he had given, and offered him money : 
but this, as the fly chap had forefeen, he pofitively de. 
clined. After gently intreating him to take it, and 
not being able to prevail, he turned to his own profef- 
for, and in like manner offered him money. But this, 
for fhame, he could not pofhbly accept, though it was 
not known that this gentleman had ever before refufed 
a fee when offered to him. Thus did the arch rogue 
fave a fee by calling in Doétor Cullen, which he well 
knew he mutt have paid. 

The general benevolence of Doétor Cullen’s difpos 
fition cannot be exemplified in a ftronger manner than 
by his conduét to the writer of this article, which was 
fo generous, fo difinterefted, and fo kind, as to require 
the moft grateful commemoration. In other particu- 
lars in this narrative, it may be alleged that miftakes 
may poflibly have happened ; but with regard to his 
own particular cafe, it is impofhble the writer can be 
in any miftake. Gratitude demands that juftice to the 
memory of the deceafed fhould not be withheld on this 
occafion. 

It was my misfortune to lofe both parents before I 
was of an age capable of knowing either of them; and 
the charge of my education fell to the care of a near 
relation, who had no fondnefs for literary purfuits. 
Being deftined to follow the profeffion of agriculture, 
my guardian did every thing in his power to difcou- 
rage, in regard to myfelf, an inclination for ftudies that 
he thought were incompatible with the bufinefs he had 
chofen for me. But having chanced to read at that 
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time Home’s Effay on Agriculture, and finding it was 
impoffible to judge of the juftneis of his reafoning on 
many occafions, becaufe of my total want of chemical 
knowledge, and thinking, at that time, it would be 
difgraceiul nat to know every thing that could be 
knowa in the profeflion I meant to follow, I refolved 
to attend Doctor Cullen’s leGtures, to obtain that kind 
of knowledge I fo much felt the want of. It happen- 
ed, however, that I had not then a fingle friend or ac- 
quaintance, by whom I could be properly introduced to 
Doétor Cullen, and was under the neceflity of wait- 
ing upon him by myfelf, without one fo much as even 
to tell him my name. Being then young, and of ex- 
ceeding {mall ftature for my age, on prefenting my- 
felf, the Doétor very naturally took me for a child; 
and when he underftood that agriculture was the pro- 
fefhon intended, he conceived that it muft have been 
fome childifh whim that had haftily laid hold of the 
imagination, and thought it his duty to difcourage it. 
He therefore began to difluade me from thinking of 
purfuing that idea any farther: but finding I had re- 
fle&ted on the fubjeé, and had finally adopted a line of 
conduct from which I would not depart, for reafons 
then afligned, he at laft was brought to acknowledge, 
that if 1 had fteadinefs and affiduity to appiy properly 
to the ftudy, it might in the end prove conducive in 
promoting the knowledge of the principles of agriculture; 
and faid, if I was determined to exert myfelf, he fhould 
do all in his power to forward my views. As his pub- 
lic le€tures had then been for fome time begun, he or- 
dered me to attend a private clafs, with fome others in 
the fame predicament, to be inftructed in thofe parts 
of his courfe already paft, till we fhould overtake thofe 
in his public clafs, which was a common practice with 
him at that time. 

In thefe private IeGtures, as well as in his public 
clafs, Doétor Cullen was always at pains to examine his 
{tudents from time to time on thofe parts of his courfe 
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that had been already delivered ; and wherever he found 
any one at a lofs, he explained it anew, .in a clear, fas 
miliar manner, fuited to the capacity of the ftudent; 
On thefe, and on other o¢cafions, he frequently defired, 
that whenever any one was at a lofs as to any particu. 
lar, they would apply to him freely for a folution of 
their doubts and difhculties. In this propofal he was 
ferious ; and it was underftood by me in the moft ftrié 
literal fenfe of the word. And being very anxious 
to lofe nothing, I had no hefitation in complying with 
his requeft with as much franknefs on my part, as it 
‘was made with fincerity on his part. It thus happened, 
that for a long time, at the beginning, there was fcarce 
a day that I did not run after him on the difmiflion of 
his clafs, to afk an explanation of one particular or ar- 
other that I did not underftand ; nor was I to be fatis- 
fied in any cafe till it was made quite plain. Thus 
was he inceffantly teafed with the little prattle of a 
child, but without ever difcovering the {malleft degree 
of peevifhnefs or impatience. Often have I fince that 
time wondered at the mild condefcenfion of that great 
man, who, prefled as he was for time, in the profecu- 
tion of fuch extenfive bufinefs, was not only not offend- 
ed at thefe frequent interruptions, but feemingly was 
rather well pleafed with the turn of mind that occafion- 
ed them; kindly entering into difcufhons that were 
{uited to my years, and liftening with patience to the 
arguments that were di€tated by youth and inexperi- 
ence, and patiently removing thofe difficulties that per- 
plexed me. 

Thus commenced a literary acquaintance, which to 
me was highly interefting, and infinitely beneficial. 
Being afked frequently, with others, to his houfe, he 
came gradually, as ufual, to be acquainted not only 
with my literary difficulties, but with thofe of a more 
private concern. He became to me in fhort, as a far 
ther and asa friend. To him I had recourfe with per- 
feét freedom for his advice and friendly affiftance on ail 
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dificult occurrences. By him I was introduced to 
many refpectable acquaintance ; and if I ever have 
been, or ever fhall be of any ufe in the literary world, 
J feel a particular fatisfa€tion in faying that it is en- 
tirely owing to Doétor Cullen. In this refpect, however, 
Iwas by no means fingular; for very many others, 
who were in a fituation nearly fimilar to my own, 
have owed obligations to him of the fame kind. Such 
was the generous, kind, and difinterefted character of 
this great man, that I can aver with the moft perfect 
fincerity, that at one time, when a tranfaction of great 
importance refpecting my private concerns was in agi- 
tation, though he was then involved in the greateft hur- 
ty of his own multiplied avocations, he ftill contrived 
matters, fo as that for months together he beftowed at 
leaft from one to two hours a day on my private con- 
cerns. Could I fuffer the memory of fuch beneficence 
to be buried in oblivion, I fhould little indeed have de- 
ferved fuch a favour! Few are the men who can con- 
ceive an idea that fuch things could poflibly be done: 
but to Cullen this was no exertion , to him fuch tranf- 
actions were as mental food that transfufed frefh vi- 
gour into his mind, and gave animation and energy to 
all his undertakings. I am not infenfible of the obloquy 
to which I expofe myfelf, with fome, by this narrative ; 
but their farcafms fhall be difregarded. 1 dare not, 
however, add to the length of this digreflion by any 
farther apology. 

The firft lectures that Cullen delivered in Edinburgh 
were on chemiftry; and for many years he alfo gave 
clinical le&tures on the cafes that occured in the Royal 
Infirmary there. ‘Towards the clofe of the year 1769, 
he alfo delivered to a few of his private friends, 
a fhort courfe of le€tures on the principles of agricul- 
ture and vegetation, for which branch of knowledge 
he had, at every period of his life, a fingular and 
marked predelection. Of this courfe of leftures, 2 
pretty complete account is preferved, that is now in 
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the poffeffion of his family, from notes taken by ong 
who attended there. It is probable the public may. be 
favoured with thefe at fome future period. And if ab 
lowance be made for the length of time that has elapf. 
ed fince their delivery, and the confequent advanees 
that have been made in this branch of {cience fince 
then, and the imperfections arifing from the inaccuracy 
of the perfon who took down notes of them, it is not 
imagined they will do any difcredit to his me 
The fame extenfive views that characterifed all his o 
ther lectures, are difcoverable here; and the fame fr 
mulus to active exertions which fo ftrongly marked his 
prelections, are equally ftriking in thefe. They point 
out the path that ought to be purfued for the attain. 
ment of knowledge, rather than teach the knowledge 
itfelf. And the writer of this article can freely fay, 
that he has been more indebted to thefe le€tures for in- 
ducing him to think juftly on the fubje& of agricul 
ture, than to all the books he ever read, though he alfo 
did frequently differ in opinion from his preceptor on 
particular points. 

In the month of February 1763, Door Alfton died, 
after having begun his ufuai courfe of leCtures on the 
materia medica; and the magiftrates of Edinburgh, as 
patrons of that profefiorfhip in the univerfity, appointed 
Doéter Cullen to that chair, requefling that he would 
finifh the courfe of leCtures that had been begun for 
that feafon. ‘This he agreed to do; and though he 
was under a neceflity of going on with the courfe ina 
few days after he was nominated, he did not once 
think of reading the le€tures of his predeceffor, but re- 
folved to deliver a new courfe entirely his own. The 
popularity of Cullen at this time may be gueffed at by 
the increafe of new ftudents who came to attend his 
courfe in addition to the eight or ten who had entered 
to Doctor Alfton. The new ftudents exceeded a hun- 
dred. An imperfe& copy of thefe le€teres thus fabri- 
cated in hafte, having been publifhed, the Dodor 
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thoaght neceflary to give a more corre& edition of 
them in the latter part of his life. But his faculties 
being then much impaired, his friends looked in vain 
for thofe ftriking beauties which charatterifed his lite- 
raty exertions in the prime of life. 

Some years afterwards, on the death of Doétor 
White, the magiftrates once more appointed Doétor 
Cullen to give le€tures on the theory of phyfic in his 
ftead. And it was on that occafion Doétor Cullen 
thought it expedient to refign the chair in favour of 
Doétor Black, his former pupil, whofe talents in that 
department of fcience were then well known, and who 
has filled the chair ever fince, with great fatisfa€tion to 
the public. Soon after, on the death of Doctor Ruther- 
ford, who for many years had given leCtures with ap- 
plaufe on the practice of phyfic, Doctor John Gregory 
(whofe name can never be mentioned by any one who 
had the pleafure of his acquaintance, without the 
warmeft tribute of a grateful refpeét) having become 
a candidate for this place along with Doctor Cullen, a 
fort of compromife took place between them, by which 
they agreed each to give leCtures alternately on the 
theory and on the practife of phvfic, during their joint 
livet, the longeft furviver being allowed to hold either 
of the claffes he fhould incline. In confequence of this 
agreement Doétor Cullen delivered the fir courfe of 
le€tures on the practice of phyfic in winter 1766, and 
Doctor Gregory fucceeded him in that branch the fol- 
lowing year. Never perhaps did a literary arrange- 
ment take place that could have proved more beneficial 
to the ftudents than this. Both thefe men poffeffed 
great talents, though of a kind extremely diffimilar. 
Both of them had certain failings or defe&ts which 
the other was aware of, and counteracted. Each of 
them knew and refpected the talents of the other.— 
They co-operated, therefore, in the happieft manner, to 
-enlarge the underftanding, and to forward the purfuits 
oftheir pupils. Unfortunately this arrangement was 
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foon deftroyed by the unexpeéted death of Do&tor Gres 
gory, who was cut off in the flower of life, by a fud 
den and unforefeen event. After this time, Cullen 
continued to give le€tures on the practice of phyfic 
till’ a few months before his death, as. has been already 
faid. 

To be continued. 


Critical Remarks on the Othello of Shake/pear. 


Or thofe who poffefs that fuperiority of genius which 
enables them to fhine by their own ftrength, the num. 
ber has been few. When we take a review of man- 
kind in this refpe&t, we behold a dark and extended 
tract, illuminated with f{cattered clufters of ftars, thed- 
ding their influence, for the moft part, with an una- 
vailing luftre. So much however are mankind formed 
to contemplate and admire whatever is great and re- 
f{plendant, that it cannot be faid that thefe luminaries 
have exhibited themfelves to the world in vain. Whole 
nations, as well as individuals, have taken fire at the 
view of illuftrious merit, and have been ambitious in 
their turn to diftinguifh themfelves from the common 
mafs of mankind. And fince by the happy invention 
of printing, we have it in our power to gather thefe 
{cattered rays into one great body, and converge them 
to one point, we complain without reafon of not hav- 
ing light enough to guide us through the vale of life. 
Among thofe to whom mankind is moft indebted, the 
firft place is perhaps due to Homer and to Shakefpear. 
Th. y both flourithed in the infancy of fociety, and the 
popular tales of the times were the materials upon 
wiich they exerted their genius ; they were equally un- 
affifted by the writings ot ochers : the dramatic compof- 
tions © th which Shakefpear was acquainted, were as 
conte mptibsec as the crude tales which ferved as the 


oundation of Homer's poem. The genius of both pocts 
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was then of undoubted originality, and varied, as the 
{feene is, with which they were converfant. It cannot 
perhaps be faid, that an idea is to be found in their 
works, imitated from another. ‘lo whatever fubject 
they turned their attention, a picture of nature, fuch 
as was capable of filling their minds alone, arofe in full 
profpeét before them. An idea imagined by any other 
would be inadequate to the grafp of their genius, and 
uncongenia! with their ufual mode of conception. In- 
timately acquainted with the original fountains of hu- 
man knowledge, accuftomed themfelves to trace the 
operations of nature, they difdained to take notice of, 
or fubmit to the obfcure and imperfect tra€ts which 
had been marked out by an inferior pencil. They 
walked alone, and in their own ftrength ; and wherever 
they have trod, have left marks which time will ne- 
ver efface, or perhaps, which no fuperior {plendor of 
genius will obfcure or eclipfe, but will ever continue 
to be the higheft objects of human ambition and admi- 
ration. 

But however high the merit of Shakefpear muft be, 
in thus clafling him with Homer, it would.not be do- 
ing juftice to cither of thefe fathers of genius, to appreti- 
ate their refpective abilities by merely aflerting them 
to be poets of the firft order. ‘The genius of Homer 
was undoubtedly fuperior in point of greatnefs and 
fire ; the moit awful and interefting fcenes among man- 
kind were the continual fubjects of his fong; the hurry 
and grandeur of battle, the firength of mighty heroes, 
and all the violence of paffion, feem to be the high de- 
light of his foul: like his rival in modern times, he 
was confpicuous for a difplay of character; but thefe 
were chiefly of the warlike kind: The theady magna- 


nimity of Agamemnon, the uretiflible fury of Achilles, 
the prudent valour uf Ulyfles, and the bodily ttrength of 
Ajax, are painted in Krong and itriking colours: and 
though he be not deficient in thofe of a more humble 
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the poffeffion of his family, from notes taken by one 
who attended there. It is probable the public may be 
favoured with thefe at fome future period. And if al- 
lowance be made for the length of time that has elapf- 
ed fince their delivery, and the confequent advances 
that have been made in this branch of {fcience fince 
then, and the imperfections arifing from the inaccuracy 
of the perfon who took down notes of them, it is not 
imagined they will do any difcredit to his memory, 
The fame extenfive views that chara¢terifed all his o 
ther lectures, are difcoverable here; and the fame fti- 
mulus to active exertions which fo ftrongly marked his 
prelections, are equally ftriking in thefe. They point 
out the path that ought to be purfued for the attain- 
ment of knowledge, rather than teach the knowledge 
itfelf. And the writer of this article can freely fay, 
that he has been more indebted to thefe le€tures for in- 
ducing him to think juftly on the fubje& of agricul 
ture, than to all the books he ever read, though he alfo 
did frequently differ in opinion from his preceptor on 
particular points. 

In the month of February 1763, Doctor Alfton died, 
after having begun his ufual courfe of le€tures on the 
materia medica; and the magiftrates of Edinburgh, as 
patrons of that profefforfhip in the univerfity, appointed 
Doéter Cullen to that chair, requefling that he would 
finifh the courfe of le&tures that had been begun for 
that feafon. This he agreed to do; and though he 
was under a neceflity of going on with the courfe in a 
few days after he was nominated, he did not once 
think of reading the lectures of his predeceffor, but re- 
folved to deliver a new courfe entirely his own. The 
popularity of Cullen at this time may be gueffed at by 
the increafe of new ftudents who came to attend his 
courfe in addition to the eight or ten who had entered 
to Doctor Alfton. The new ftudents exceeded a hun- 
dred. An imperfe& copy of thefe le&teres thus fabri- 
cated in hafte, having been publifhed, the Dodor 
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thought neceflary to give a more correct edition of 
them in the latter part of his life. But his faculties 
being then much impaired, his friends looked in vain 
for thofe ftriking beauties which charatterifed his lite- 
raty exertions in the prime of life. 

Some years afterwards, on the death of Doétor 
White, the magiftrates once more appointed Doétor 
Cullen to give lectures on the theory of phyfic in his 
ftead. And it was on that occafion Doétor Cullen 
thought it expedient to refign the chair in favour of 
Doétor Black, his former pupil, whofe talents in that 
department of feience were then well known, and who 
has filled the chair ever fince, with great fatisfation to 
the public. Soon after, on the death of Doétor Ruther- 
ford, who for many years had given leCtures with ap- 
plaufe on the practice of phyfic, Doctor John Gregory 
(whofe name can never be mentioned by any one who 
had the pleafure of his acquaintance, without the 
warmeft tribute of a grateful refpe&t) having become 
a candidate for this place along with Doctor Cullen, a 
fort of compromife took place between them, by which 
they agreed each to give lectures alternately on the 
theory and on the practife of phvfic, during their joint 
livet, the longeft furviver being allowed to hold either 
of the claffes he fhould incline. In confequence of this 
agreement Doétor Cullen delivered the jirf courfe of 
le€tures on the practice of phyfic in winter 1766, and 
Doctor Gregory fucceeded him in that branch the fol- 
lowing year. Never perhaps did a literary arrange- 
ment take place that could have proved more beneficial 
to the ftudents than this. Both thefe men poflefled 
great talents, though of a kind extremely diflimilar. 
Both of them had certain failings or defe&ts which 
the other was aware of, and counteracted. Each of 
them knew and refpected the talents of the other.— 
They co-operated, therefore, in the happieft manner, to 


-enlarge the underftanding, and to forward the purfuits 


of their pupils. Unfortunately this arrangement was 
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foon deftroyed by the unexpected death of Doétor Gres 
gory, who was cut off in the flower of life, by a fud. 
den and unforefeen event. After this time, Cullen 
continued to give leétures on the practice of phyfic 
till a few months before his death, as. has been already 
faid. 

To be continued. 


Critical Remarks on the Othello of Shake/pear. 


Or thofe who poflefs that fuperiority of genius which 
enables them to fhine by their own ftrength, the num. 
ber has been few. When we take a review of man- 
kind in this refpe&t, we behold a dark and extended 
tract, illuminated with {cattered clufters of ftars, thed- 
ding their influence, for the moft part, with an una- 
vailing luftre. So much however are mankind formed 
to contemplate and admire whatever is great and re- 
{plendant, that it cannot be faid that thefe luminaries 
have exhibited themfelves to the world in vain. Whole 
nations, as well as individuals, have taken fire at the 
view of illuftrious merit, and have been ambitious in 
their turn to diftinguifh themfelves from the common f 
mafs of mankind. And fince by the happy invention 
of printing, we have it in our power to gather thefe 
{cattered rays into one great body, and converge them 
to one point, we complain without reafon of not hav- 
ing light enough to guide us through the vale of life. 
Among thofe to whom mankind is moft indebted, the 
firft place is perhaps due to Homer and to Shakefpear. 
They both flourifhed in the infancy of fociety, and the 
popular tales of the times were the materials upon 
which they exerted their genius ; they were equally un- 
affifted by the writings of others : the dramatic compofi- 
tions with which Shakefpear was acquainted, were as 
contemptible as the crude tales which ferved as the 
foundation of Homer’s poem. The genius of both poets 
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was then of undoubted originality, and varied, as the 
fcene is, with which they were converfant. It cannot 
perhaps be faid, that an idea is to be found in their 
works, imitated from another. ‘lo whatever fubject 
they turned their attention, a picture of nature, fuch 
as was capable of filling their minds alone, arofe in full 

rofpeét before them. An idea imagined by any other 
would be inadequate to the grafp of their genius, and 
uncongenia! with their ufual mode of conception. In- 
timately acquainted with the original fountains of hu- 
man knowledge, accuftomed themfelves to trace the 
operations of nature, they difdained to take notice of, 
or fubmit to the obfcure and imperfeét tra€ts which 
had been marked out by an inferior pencil. They 
walked alone, and in their own flrength ; and wherever 
they have trod, have left marks which time will ne- 
ver efface, or perhaps, which no fuperior fplendor of 
genius will obfcure or eclipfe, but will ever continue 
to be the higheft objets of human ambition and admi- 
ration. 

But however high the merit of Shakefpear mutt be, 
in thus clafling him with Homer, it would not be do« 
ing juftice to either of thefe fathers of genius, to appreti- 
ate their refpective abilities by merely ailerting them 
to be poets of the firft order. The genius of Homer 
was undoubtedly fuperior in point of greatnefs and 
fire ; the moit awful and interefting fcenes among man- 
kind were the continual fubjects of his fong; the hurry 
and grandeur of battle, the ftrength of mighty heroes, 
and all the violence of paflion, feem to be the high de- 
light of his foul: like his rival in modern times, he 
was confpicuous for a difplay of character; but thefe 
were chiefly of the warlike kind: ‘The fteady magna- 
nimity of Agamemnon, the irrefiftible fury of Achilles, 
the prudent valour of Ulyffes, and the bodily ftrength of 
Ajax, are painted in ftrong and itriking colours: and 
though he be not deficient in thofe of a more humble 
and amiable kind, yet in this fphere, Homer, and 
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every other writer, ancient or modern, arc left far bes 
hind by Shakefpear, whofe merit in this refpe& is in. 
deed aftonifhing. He hath defcribed the great and the 
Judicrous, the good and the bad, with equal facility, 
in ail their fhades of character, and in every fcene of 
human life. Succeeding writers have feldom mention- 
ed: his name without the epithet of Inimitable, and with 
much juftice ; for there has not been wanting in the 
Englifh language dramatic writers of merit, who were 
not infenfible to the fingular abilities ef Shakefpear; 
but of what writer except himfelf can it be faid, that 
no imitation has been attempted, none of his: charac. 
ters have been affurned ; his fimplicity, his fentiments, 
and even his flile is altogether his own. In imitating 
Homer, many writers have not been unfuccefsful. 
Virgil in beauty and tendernefs has exceeded him. 
Taflo in ftrength of defcription has often equalled him. 
In enraptured fublimity, Milton has gone beyond him. 
But none has yet in any degree appropriated the {pirit 
and the manner of Shakefpear. 

In every work of this great author, we difcover all 
the marks of his genius; his diverfity of character, his 
boundlefs iniagination, his acute difcernment, and his 
nervous expreflion ; but in none of them are thefe qua- 
lities more confpicuoes than in the tragedy of Othello; 
a work alfo, the freeft of his irregularities, his puns, 
his bombaft, and conceits. No where has he painted 
virtue with more flaming fublimity than in the charac- 
ter of Othello; with more amiable tendernefs, than in 
that of Defdemona ; and no where are all the artifices 
of human nature more fully difplayed than in the cha- 
racter of Iago : from the whole, he has contrived a plot, 
the moft moral in its tendency, which winds up to 
the higheft pitch our fympathetic feelings, in concern 
for unfufpicious virtue, and at the fame time roufes 
our utmoft indignation againft deep-laid villainy. From 
a teview of the conduct of the poet in producing fuch 
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a noble effe&, we may expect much pleafure and im- 
provement. 

It may be obferved of the productions of a profound 
mind, that like the fource from whence they proceed, 
they are not apprehended at firft fight. Shakeipear of- 
ten begins ‘his deepeft tragedies with the loweit buf- 
foonery of the comic kind; with converfationsamong the 
inferior characters, that do not feem to be conneéted 
with the main plot; end there is often inrroduced 
throughout the work, the opinions of thofe engaged 
about the lower offices, about the principal actors, and 
the great defigns that are carrying on; and their inade- 
quate conceptions has an exceilent effe& im enliven- 
ing the ftory ; for befides the humour that is thereby 
produced, it elucidates the fubject, by placing it in a 
variety of lights. Examples of fuch a conduét are fre« 
quent in all our author’s works, and are not to be ex- 
pected but from that extenfive capacity which is capa- 
ble at once to view the fubject in its rife and progrefs, 
and connected with all its circumftances. Who can 
take a wide range into the affairs of men, without jof- 
ing fight of his principal action, whofe comprehentive 
mind can obtain many auxiliary ideas, and many re- 
mote defigns, without dittraéting, or driving out the 
great tendency of the whole. Writers of a more li- 
mited capacity, confcious of their want of flrength to 
conftruét an edifice on fuch an enlarged plan, and con- 
fufed at the wild diforder of the materials as they lie 
fcattered through nature, generally ruth headlong among 
them, and introduce darknefs, w here confufion only was 
before : having once heated their imaginations, foam 
away, till they fuppafe the work is completed, and in 
fuch high-wrought raptures as darknefs and confufion na- 
turally produce: one prevailing fentiment runs through 
the whole; in every fpeech, according as the character 
is well or ill affeéted to the fuccefs of the adventure, it 
is blazoned forth with all the paflion the author can 


command ; and the whole mafsis oftenchiefly illuminated 
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with many dazzling words of wonder, and terror, and 
amazement. Were the fubject of Othello to be ma 
naged in the French mode, or by their Englith inmiita. 
tors, we might expect, in an introductory foliloquy, to 
fee the nature of jealoufy, with all its dire effeéts, ex. 
plained with much pomp of langua; ge, perhaps by the 
perfonage who is chiefly concerned in the ftory, or by 
a female confident obferving all at once the «altered 
mind of her lord; and the fame fubje€t would be the 
continual theme from f{peech to fpeech, till the fatal 
conclufion, which never fails to be caufed by fome long- 
expected and obvious difcovery. During the courfe 
of the reprefentation, the wearied {pectator, inftead of 
that tumultuous joy, which is produced by the agita- 
tien of hope and fear, is only amufed at times with the 
inferior pleafure of poetical defcription, and many la- 
boured attempts to inflame the mind by pathetic and 
fublime fentiments. ‘Though often interrupted by dif- 
ferent fpeakers, it is no pe than an uninterefting 
and declamatory pocm, where, if there is any difplay 
of character, it is but in general terms, of a man fplen- 
didiv good, or on the cont meaty, outrageoufly wicked; 
of a fair female, gentle a and amiable, and of her Gerte 
and haughty oppreflor; but always in the higheft de- 
gree, moit aftonifhi Ig, al id as they would have it, be- 
yond conception. ‘I he qualities of good and bad are 
fometimes expreifed wit, much vigour and fire, but 
ihe reft of the man is awant ing 3 the imagination cannot 
ay hold on a diftiné& and natural character, intermix- 
ed with fome nae, which never fail to attend the beft, 
with a peculiar bias ef mind towards a particular ob- 
ject, or the prejudices which are expeéted to be found 
from the profeflion, the fituation, or any of the circum- 
ita ices of his life. The few who have fucceeded in 
this fphere, is a proof, that to excell in it requires a 
genius of the higheft and moft finithed kind. ‘The en- 
ee of uilaginntion, and the calm and mimute ob- 
ervation of judgment, qualities fo plainly requiiite, arg 
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feldom found-united in any high degree among man- 
kind. 

The charaCters which make a chief figure in the ‘tra- 
gedy of Othello, are the Moor himfelf, Defdemona 
and Iago. ‘The fubjeét is, the deftructiongef Defde- 
mona ; and this cataftrophe the author new iofes fight 
of. It is indeed remarkable for unity ofaétion, which 
of all the three unities is of principal confequence. Uni- 
ty of time and place, peculiar to this fpecies of compo- 
fition, arife from the nature of dramatic reprefentation, 
the action being fuppofed to be in view of fpeétators 
for a moderate {pace of time. But a {tri attention to 
the unities of time and place has never been complete- 
ly attained by any writer. When an action is to be 
reprefented, of fuch importance as to awaken, keep a- 
live, and at laft gratify curiofity, it muft neceflarily give 
rife to many incidents ; and thefe incidents, if confiftent 
with nature and probability, in different places and with 
different intervals, much time is fpent, and much is 
done behind the curtain, which cannot be brought in re- 
view; fuch liberties never offend the reader, and feldom 
the fpectator : and when a certain degree of liberty is 
thought proper, the writer may go confiderable length 
without offending gur fenfe of propriety ; and we part- 
ly confider it as dramatic narration. To be fcrupu- 
loufly attentive to the unities of time and place, con- 
fines the genius of the writer, makes the work barren of 
incidents, and confequently lefs interefting : much muft 
be forced and improbable ; and the internal merit, and 
beauty of the ftory, muft be facrificed to the external 
and artificial nature of reprefentation. ‘Thofe who con- 
tend for a ftri@t refemblance of the artificial aétion to 
the ftory, require what can never take place: the 
{fcene is often changed on the fame {pot, and it matters 
very little whether from one room of the palace to 
another, or from Londonto York, as both are equally 
impoffible ; and the fame may be faid of fuppofing five 
minutes, when we well know it is really five hours; 
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it may, without much greater improbability, be pro- 


tracted to five weeks. A natural train of incidents can 
fearcely be expected from a ftory accommodated to the 
ftri&t rules of the ftage: They mutt be dull, few, and 
uniform, gbecaufe they are all in fome meafure within 
view, and gomprehended at firft fight ; and in place of 
incident, there muft be fpun out long harrangues of 
common-place morality. Few or none but thofe who 
are critically converfant with controverfies of this kind, 
obferve infringements of time and place, but are all of- 
fended with a want of probability in the management of 
the plot. I have made thefe obfervations, as Shakef- 
pear is more remarkable for adhering to unity of action 
than to the other two; the one is the offspring of ge- 
nius alone, the other of art. 
To be continued. 





On the Hiftory of ' Authors by Profeffion. 


Ea eft hiftoria literarum, atque certe hiftoria mundi, fi hac parte fuerit 
deftituta, non abfimilis cenferi poffit ftatuz Polyphemi evito ecu/o3 
nam ¢a pars imaginis defit ,quac ingenium et indolem perfonae maximie 
referat. Bac. de Ang. lib. II. cap. iv. 


No. L. 


Civit hiftory, the regifter of human calamities and 
crimes, has been amply, if not always happily treated ; 
while the hiftory of literature, which may be confidered 
as forming the annals of the human underftanding, has 
been hitherto meagre and incomplete. The reafon why 
men of letters have thus treated the fource of their fame 
with fuch ungrateful neglect, it may perhaps be difhi- 
cult to aflign. The caufes which affect the progrefs of 
letters, are more remote from common apprehenfion 
than thofe which operate political changes. Perhaps 
this difficulty might have deterred, and perhaps hifto~ 
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tians, ambitious of popularity, have been invited to 
the narration of civil. affairs, by the powers. which they 
poflefs over the heart and fancy, and by their fuperior 
fufceptibility of all the decorations of courtly and po- 
pular compofition. Perhaps too, the pride of literature 
fhrunk from topics which would expofe the debafe- 
ment and misfortunes of its profeflors, who have ever 
facrificed themfelves for pofterity, and been the vic- 
tims of their devotion to letters, and their paffion. for 
glory. From that portion of literary hiftory, which is the 
fubject of our prefent effay, they have probably been re- 
pelled by the latter confideration. But a philofopher, 
who is incapable of fuch irritable and faftidious vanity, 
muft perceive the hiftory of thofe towhomthe world owes 
whateverit is, to be a topic of great curiofity and intereft. 

I fhall preface my remarks, by defining an au- 
thor by profeflion to be, a perfon, who, in whatever 
mode, derives his chicf fubfiftence from literary pro- 
ductions. ‘This definition is conceived with a latitude 
fuitable to the views which I am about to unfold. I 
proceed to evince the exiftence of fuch a defcription of 
men in every ftate of fociety, and to examine the va- 
rious forms under which they appear, in the various 
ftages of its progrefs. ‘The bard and the gencalogitt, 
are the profefled authors of fimple ages. ‘The favage 
here firft probably fings his own exploits; but the ftep 
of focial progrefs produces a divifion of labour. Ac- 
cident, in the attempt of many, difcovers fome one to 
be capable of imparting fuperior luftre to the triumph 
of the warrior, or fuperior {plendor to the rites of the 
god. ‘The poffeflor of powers thus capable of afford- 
ing high gratification, is flattered by a difcovery to 
his vanity and his imdolence. He is abfolved from the 
perils and toils of his fellow favages. He devotes him- 
felf to their amufement or delight ; and he is rewarded 
by the grateful hofpitality with which every cabin wel- 
comes him who is to applaud or entertain its poffeffors, 
to melt or gladden it with fong. This may be faid to be 
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the ‘firft fubfiftence earned by the exertion of literary 
talénts. This is the firft form under which authors by 
profeflion appear in the hiftory of fociety. ‘The focial 
progrefs afterwards exhibits them under other forms, 
correfponding to the varying circumftances of nations, 
In retined nations, deftitute of the art of printing, they 
become le€turers, as the circulation of manufcripts is 
too limited either for the remuneration of money or 


fame. Such were the ancient philofophers, though | 
the refemblance, almoft exact between their character | 


and that of the profefied authors of modern times, has 
not hitherto been remarked. To attend the lectures of 
a philofopher, was in fact to read the fy{tem of his 
doétrines. Hence Antonnius felt it no degradation to 
the imperial purple, to attend the courfe of a profeffor, 
becaufe he did the fame thing as a modern prince, who 
fhould retire into his library, to read Montefquieu or 
Smith. The prefs had not then furnifhed that organ 
by which a philofopher may from his clofet le€ture to 
the immenfe audience of foreign nations and future 
ages. Hence the vaft colle€tion of pupils in the aca- 
demy and the lyceum, who had no accefs to the vo- 
lumes of philofophy, but from the mouth of their au- 
thors. It is obvious that their leGtures were not like 
thofe of modern academical inflitutions,—they were not 
elementary inftructions—they were bold and liberal 
{peculations. The /choolmaffers, the elementary in- 
ftruétors, were, in the execrable ariftocracy of the an- 
cient commonwealths, almoft uniformly flaves. The 
variety of dogma, the contempt of received opinion, 
the hoftility to eftablifhed inftitution, which character. 
ifed fo many of the Grecian fects, clearly diftinguih 
their fchools from modern feminaries. ‘The youth of 
Ionia,~of Cyrene, of Sicily, of Magna Grecia, who 
repaired to Athens, came not to an univerfity, but to 
a library, not to receive the dogmatic inftruction of tus 
tors, but to judge of the various f{peculations of philo- 
fophers. Indeed, the conception of an univerfity was 
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too. gtofsly abfurd for the fimple and unfophifticated 
ideas of antiquity. The union of fecular and fpiritual 
defpotifm, and the Gothic transfer of rank and title to 
literature, were neceflary to produce fuch monftrous 
eftablifhments. The profeféd authors of our own times 
demand no elaborate defcription ; and inftead of retail- 
ing common-place fayings on that fubject, we thall pro- 
ceed to the eftablifhment of fome general maxims, re- 
lating to the hiftory of this clafs of men. 
To be continued. 


On Animal Inflin®s—The Mele and Worm. 


Aut animals are endowed by nature with an inftin@ive 
fear of danger, and powers, in moft cafes, by which 
they are enabled to diitinguifh their enemies, and in 
fome meafure to evade the purfuit of thofe who feek 
to devour them. ‘The oyfter, on any profpect of dan- 
ger, fhuts its fhell; the fnail and the tortoife retreat 


within the hard coat that covers them; the hedge- 
hog rolls itfelf into a ball; the chicken, on the firft 
appearance of the kite, is agitated with the moft vio- 
lent alarm, and flies to its mother for protection ; and 
the hare, on the firft appearance of a dog, betakes it- 
felf to flight, and exerts it utmofl powers to elude its 
ravenous purfuer. ‘This is a general law of nature ; 
and it extends, as I have reafon to believe, to animals 
of a lower clafs than we are accuftomed to imagine. 
The mole, it is well known, feeds upon the common 
earth worm ; but I believe it is not generally known, 
that in the dark regions it inhabits, it is endowed with 
faculties for diftinguifhing, its prey at fome diftance, 
and far lefs, that the reptile it is in fearch of can dif- 
tinguith its approaching danger, and try to elude it. 
Yet, from fome facts that have fallen under my own 
obfervation, there feems to be no doubt of this circums 
ftance, and that in confequence of it, the mole, in the 
Vou. I. l 
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bowels of the earth, chaces its prey with the fame avi. 
dity as the lion, or the wolf, or the bear, upon. its 
furface ; and that the worm flies with the fame degree 
of eagernefs from its greedy purfuer, as the ftag in the 
foreft, or the hare among the ftubble. 

One damp cloudy day, as 1 was ftanding in the gar. 
den, contemplating fome of the beautiful produ€tions 
of the vegetable tribe, I faw the earth near me begin 
to be heaved up by the working of a mole, and imme- 
diately dire&ted my attention te that obje&. I could 
foon perceive that the mole was working with an unu- 
fua! degree of agility, which ftill more commanded my 
attention. It was not long before I perceived the head 
of an earth-worm penetrate the mould with a furprifing 
degree of rapidity—nearly half its body came above 
the earth at the firft pufh, and at the fecond, it freed 
itfelf from the mould entirely, and ran off along the fur- 
face with a degree of agility I never had feen this ani- 
mal exert till then. The mole too purfued ftill; but 
on coming very near the furface, immediately defifted, 
and retired, as I fuppofed, difappointed, from the chace: 
my imagination at leaft made me conclude this was the 
cafe. I leave the reader to draw what conclufions he 
thinks natural from this fact. 

Having had my attention thus awakened with regard 
to this phenomenon, I have been, fince that time, on 
the watch, in fimilar cafes, to fee if I could obferve 
the like, and had one opportunity of obferving a fimi- 
lar mole-chace ata further period. 1 ftate thefe facts, 
af the exatitude of which I am certain, that your 
readers may take notice if any of them ever remarked 
any ofthe fame kind. Whether the inferrence I draw 
from it be juft or not, I leave every one to judge for 
himfelf: But if it fhould be admitted that the mole 
can thus purfue its prey at a diftance, we fhould, be 
forced, I think, to conclude, that it diftinguithes its 
tract by the fcent, like a fpaniel or hound 5 but by 
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what means the worm fhould be made fenfible of its 
danger, it is perhaps impoffible to divine. 
A young Obferver. 


N. B. In both the inftances I obferved, the worm 
that made its efcape was of a bright, lively, red co- 
lour, more fo than is common among this clafs of rep- 
tiles. "Whether this could be afcribed to the ardour of 
the chace, or whether it was dnly accidental, I cannot 
pretend to fay, as in both cafes I allowed the worm to 
make its efcape without detaining it for future obfer- 
vation. 


The Editor is much obliged to the writer of the following ftrictures, 
which he makes hafte to infert. Truth is the great obje& of his re- 
fearches ; and every perfon who aflifts in difcovering it, he fhall deem 
his fupporter and friend. It was no {mall recommendation to him of 
the plan he has adopted, that it feemed to be particularly calculated 
for the attainment of truth; and he is happy to obtain fuch an early 
practical proof of it as this article affords, Opinions are often taken 
up haftily from others without examination, and are retained merely 
from that indolence of mind which is natural to man, and from the 
limited fphere of his powers. No man can reflect deeply on every 
fubje&, and thus is apt to flide carelefsly into error : he is therefore 
nwuch obliged to thofe who fhall take the trouble to put him right, 
when this happens to be his cafe, and without troubling himfelf to have 
the benefit of theirrefearches communicated to him. Once more therefore 
he begs to return his beft thanks to the writer of the following paper; 
and his future correfpondence, or that of others who think in the 
fame liberal manner, will be deemed a particular favour. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


Sir, OG)» Ylacles s A 2/2 
Your edition of the fong called the flowers of the fore/ts 
has occafioned the following remarks. 

There is a ftrange propenfity in perfons of genius, 
to obtrude forgeries on the public, and a ftill ftranger 
propenfity in the public, to admit them as genuine, 
without any examination at all. : 

2 
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Let me give a few inftances in proof of this; they 
are the firft that occur to my memory. ‘The ome 
moirs of a Cavalier” was twenty years ago an efteemed 
book of authentic hiftory : that it was a forgery, fome 
unknown writer demonttrated, in an Edinburgh ma- 
gazine; neverthelefs it would have: maintained its ré& 
putation, had not a fudden zeal for the glory of Daniel 
Deffe lately announced i as the ingenious forger. 

There are many who ftill believe Hardicnute tobe, 
an ancient ballad, though the language, manners, every 
thing, thew it to be a modern compoiition, and though 
the author be perfectly well known. 

«© The travels of Mr. Marfhall” had their reign, 
though fhort, over popular credulity. Genelli and Kok 
ben ftill keep their ground. 

‘¢ The letters of Pope Ganganelli” were read with 
much admiration, even by proteftants: but Voltaire 
detected the impofture, and juftly ; for he owed that 
to the public. 

It is but the other day that * the letters of the 
Duchefs of Orleans” came out with a new aflortment 
of characters and anecdotes. The impofture hardly 
lived to fee a tranflation from the French, 

To this refpe€table group I add ** the flowers of the 
foreft;’’ but with a material difference : moft of the others 
aimed to miflead in matters of hiftory; but this was 
merely a jeu d’e/prit, and its value is not leflened when 
we confider it as a modern compofition. 

Flodden-field happened near the beginning of the 16th 
century. The-fong is in the language of the 18th, 
An acute critic obferved thirty years ago, that in the 
reign of James IV. there were no preachings to which 
lads and laffes reforted as to a fair. In the reign of 
Charles II. and James II., fuch preachings werd very 
ferious things, and the appearing at them was hazard- 
ous. This fingle word brings dawn the date of th¢ 
ballad to the revolution. 
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«, Bogle about the ftacks” could never have been an 
amufement unlefs in acorn country, which certainly 
the foreft, or Selkirkfhire, was not in the reign of 
James IV.* 

There are many people alive who converfed with 
thofe who lived at the beginning of this century; let 
thofe fay that they ever heard a tradition of that.an- 
cient ode as we now have it. ‘The author, if fill alive, 
will do well to ftand forth and difabuie potterity. I 


am, &c. 


On Popular Writings. 

Tue greateft part of the works which the public e- 
fteem at prefent, have only arrived by degrees at that uni- 
verfal approbation,(e. g. Shakefpear). A fuccefs too bril- 
liant at the firft, affords but a bad angur for its conti- 
nuance, and only proves the mediorcity of the work. 
Beauties which are within the reach of all the world, 
immediately make their impreflion; gréat beauties are 
often lefs ftriking, and it is rare that a work of the 
firft merit, obtains, at the beginning, the fuffrage of a 
great number. It is only a few who are able at once 
to feel the force of fingular excellence: but by degrees 
the falfe glare which dazzled at the firft begins to wear 
off, and men gradually difcover beauties that at firft 
efcaped their notice. This difcovery occafions an agree- 
able furprife. They return to the fubject, and difcover 
fill more ; fo that their admiration continues to aug- 
ment from day to day. 


* It istrue the battle of Flodden was fought on the borders, where 
little ground could then be cultivated : But the effects of it were felt 
ever all Scotland, as the army was colle&ted from every part of the 
country ; fo that this remark feems to be not fo well founded’as the 
pthers in this effay. Note of the Editor. 
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Rofline Cafile. 
Ar dead of night, the hour when courts 
In gay fantaltic pleafures move, 
And, haply, Mira joins their fports, 
And hears fome newer, richer love ; 
To Roflin’s ruins I repair, 
A folitary wretch forlorn ; 
To mourn, uninterrupted, there, 
My haplefs love, her haplefs fcorn. 


No found of joy difturbs my ftrain, 
No hind is whiftling on the hill; 
No hunter winding o’er the plain; 
No maiden finging at the rill. 
Efk murm’ring through the dufky pines, 
Refleéts the moon’s mift-mantled beam ; 
And fancy chills, where’er it thines, 
To fee pale ghofts obfcurely gleam. 


Not fo the night, that in thy halls, 
Once, Rofline, danc’d in joy along ; 
Where owls now fcream along thy walls, 

Refounded mirth-infpiring fong : 
Where bats now reft their fmutty wings, 

Th’ impurpl’d feaft was wont to flow ; 
And beauty danc’d in graceful rings, 

And princes fat where nettles grow. 


What now avails, how great, how gay; 
How fair, how fine, their matchlefs dames ! 
There fleeps their undiftinguifhed clay, 
And even the ftones have loft their names*. 
And you gay crouds muft foon expire : 
Unknown, unprais‘d their fair one’s name. 
Not fo the charms that verfe infpire ; 
Increafing years increafe her fame. 
* Many of the names on the grave-ftones here are quite obliterated 
through age. 
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Oh Mira! what is ftate or wealth? 
The great can never love like me; 
Wealth adds not days, nor quickens health, 
Then wifer thou, come happy be ; 
Come, and be mine in this fweet {pot, 
Where Efk rolls clear his little wave, 
We'll live ; and- Efk fhall, in a cot, 
See joys that Rofline never gave. 


An Englifh correfpondent in Laufanne expreffed great anxiety to 
have the following lines put into the firft number of our mifcellany, 
with the title below prefixed to them. It-is not difficult to perceive 
the reafon of this anxiety in him, though it cannot affect thofe in Bri- 
tain. As the lines however have great intrinfic merit, we hope no 
exception will be taken at indulging our cosrefpondent in this refpect. 


A Piélure of Government, ala moderne, drawn by an 


old Majer. 


Ix the commonwealth I would by contraries 

Execute all things ; for no kind of traffic 

Would I admit, no name of magiftrate ; 

Letters fhould not be known ; poverty and riches, 

And ufe of fervice, none; contraéts, fucceffion, 

Bourn, bond of land, tilth, vineyard, olive, none; 

No ufe of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 

No occupation, all men idle, all, 

And women too, but innocent and pure ; 

No fovereignty : 

All things in common, nature fhould produce 

Without fweat or endeavour ; treafon, felony, 

Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 

Would I not have; but nature thould bring forth 

Of its own kind, all foifon, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent 'people. 

I would with fuch perfe&tion govern, Sir, 

To excel the golden age. 
SH4KESPEAR. 
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On Human Life, i. 
From funny fcenes,-from days-of joy, 
To hours of dark diftrets, 
Alas! how ‘many’fitk, athong 
The haplefs hutian‘race: 


Thrown headlong on a guileful world, 
They, artlefs, do not know, 

Sincere and fimple in themfelves, 
They fancy others fo. 


Hence do we find that men of worth, 
Are oft to want betray’d ; 

Hence is the hopeful youth undone, 
And hence the ruin’d maid. 


‘ 
The world’s a wide and thorny wild, 
Where many {nares are hid ; 
And much of caution is requir’d 
The devious wild to tread. 
a 
To Night, a Sonnet. . 
I Love thee, mournfu! fober-fuited night, 
When the fair moon, yet ling’ring in her want, 
And véil’d in clouds, with pale uncertain light 
Hangs o’er the waters of the reftlefs maizi. 


In deep depreffion funk, the enfeebl’d mind 
Will to the deaf, cold elements complain, 
And tell th’ embofom’d grief, however Vain, 
To fullen furges and the viewlefs wind. 


Though no repofe on thy dark breaft I find, 

I ftill enjoy thee, cheerlefs.as thou art ; ’ 

For in hy quiet gloom, th’ exhaufted heart _ 
Is.calm, though wretched ; hopelefs, yet refignet, 
, While'to.the wind.and waves its forrows giyen, 
May teach, though loft.on earth, the ear of heaves! 
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Defcription of the Niffer Werk, or Golden Eagle, 
from Bruce. 


Awmonc other benefits that fociety wiJl derive from the pub- 
lication pf Mr Bruce’s travels, muft be ranked the enlarge- 
ment of our knowledge io natural hiftory, Various objects 
in the animal and vegetable kingdom, that were entirely 
unknown in Europe, are here defcribed and illuftrated by 
drawings of uncommon elegance, 

The bird which forms the fubje& of this article, if not 
the largeft in the known world, is at leaft the largeft of the 
eagle kind. ‘‘ From wing to wing he was eight fect four 
inches. From the top of his tail to the point of his beak, 
when dead, four feet feven inches. He weighed fwenty- 
two pounds.” . 

This noble bird had ftrength and courage proportioned 
to his fize. Living in the uninhabited defart, he knows 
not the power, nor has he learnt to dread the arts of man. 
Ignorant of danger, therefore, he fhuns not man, but pur- 
fues his prey, without regarding the efforts he may make to 
deter him. ‘Upon the higheft top of the mountain La- 
malmon,” fays Mr Bruce, “‘ while my feryants were refreth- 
ing themfelves from that toilfome and rugged afcent, and 
enjoying the pleafure of a moft delightful climate, eating 
their dinner in the outer air, with feveral largé difhes of 
bbiled goat’s flefh before them, this enemy, as he turned out 
to be to them, appeared fuddenly : he did not ftoop rapid- 
ly from a height, but came flying flowly along the 
ground, and fat down clofe to the meat, within the ring 
the men had made round it- A great thout, or rather cry 
of diftrefs, called me to the plwe. I faw the eagle ftand 
for a minute, as if to recolleét himfelf, while the fervants 
ran for their lances and fhield. I walked up as aear to him 
as I had time to do. His attention was fully fixed upon 
the fiefh. 1 faw him put his foot into the pan, where 
was a large piece, in the water, prepared for boiling; but 
finding the fmart which he had not expected, he withdrew 
it, and forfook the piece which he held. 


fou. be 
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“ There were two large pieces, a leg and a thouider, jy. 
ing upon a wooden platter. Into thefe he truffed both his 
claws, and carried them off; but I thought he looked wift- 
fully at the large piece which retmained in the warm water, 
Away he went flowly along the ground as he had. come, 
The face of the cliff over which criminals are thrown, took 
him from our fight.” 

He foon, however, returned, and gave Mr Bruce a fair 
opportunity of thoting him, which gave occafion for ob 
ferving a phenomenon, not a little fingulsr in its ‘kind, 
** Upon laying hold ofhis monftrous carcafe,” our adventi 
rous traveller praceeds, ‘* I was not a little furprifed at feel 
ing my hands covered and tinged with yellow powder ’@ 
duft. Upon turning him upon his belly, and examining 
the feathers of his back, they produced a brown duft; the 
colouryof the feathers there. This duft was not in fmall 
quantities ; for, upon ftriking his breaft, the yellow powdet 
flew out in fully greater quantity than from a hair-dreffer’s 
powder puff. ‘The feathers of the belly and breaft, whick 
were of a gold colour, did not appear to have any thing e® 
traordinary in their formation ; but the large feathers i 
the thoulder and wings feemed apparently to be fine tubes, 
which, upon preffure, fcattered this duft upon the finer part 
of the feathers ; but this was brown, the colour of tht 
feathers of the back.” 

What the ufes of this powder were intended by nature, our 
traveller is at a lofs to fay. He conjeétures it may haye been 
intended in fome way to fortify the animal againft the #- 
gours of the feafon it would experience in that lofty fitua- 
ation : But this conjecture does not feem to be corroborated 
by the other faéts he there fates. However this may’ be, 
it fecms to be a peculiarity of this animal of ‘a very un- 
co:nmon kind, and might well have entitled it to the’name 
of the Pownerep Eacizy a name whith would have'pre- 
vented the danger of confounding’it with another ‘eagle, 
which has long be es known by that of the Golden Eagle, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


A Curfory View of the’ pr Positicas, Stata of 


Evrops. 


Ruffa. 

For, many years paft, the Ruffian empire has made/a very 
coafpicuous figure in the political affairs of Europe, ©“ Ambi- 
tion, however, rather than wifdom, has charatterifed the 
operations, of that court in modern times. The territorial 
extent of that empire is much greater than to admit of a 
proper ferm of government ; yet, blind to this great defect, 
the. Emprefs has long exerted her utmoft efforts to extend 
asfar as poflible the boundaries of her dominions ; and with 
that view, has kindled up a war that has been produétive of 
much mifchief, and of little benefit toany one. Little does 
the feem to think that fhe is thus preparing afar off the 
means of effc@tually curtailing the enormous extent of her 
overgrown dominions, 

But though this condu& be not wife in the Emprefs, who 
cannot forefee to what point it ultimately tends, it may be 
very confiftent with the views of fome of her counfellors, 
For feveral years paft, the court of Ruffia has been over- 
awed by the uncontroulable influence of Potemkin ; a man of 
a daring and impetuous difpofition of mind, who has been 
raifed by the favour of his fovereign from @ low ftate to 
the higheft exaltation of power ; a power which is now fo 
firmly eftablifhed, as to give his recommendations the force 
ef commands, and his fuggeftions a certainty of being im- 
plicitly adopted. This man, who now poffeffes a diétatorial 
command of the army, and an unlimited power of drawing 
whatever fums he pleafes from the public treafury, has cur- 
tied on his.military operations againft the Turks with all 
the ardour that might be expe€ted from a man of undaunted 
courage, in the prime of life, who is bleffed with a found 


conftitution, great bodily ftrength, an unbounded coin- 
Ka 
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tiand of money and of menj, with: the profpe& of conduer: 
ing for, himfelf an. independent. principality. But, deitis 
tute of thofe great military talents which charaéterife!the 
accomplifhed general, his attacks have been rather furious 
than irrefidtible: .nor have his fuccefles been adequate tothe 
ardour of his withes, or the means. that. were putvin:his 
power ; and he has now reafon to,fear that he maybe pres 
vented, by a.genesal . pacification, from eftablithing, af\ thie 
time, the defireable fovereignty:which hes long afforded fuch 
a pleafing fubje& of contemplation to him. bbe 

But though it be doubtful.if he will be able to do as 
mpaschas he intended, there feems little reafon to apptehéiid, 
that he will not be able to obtain for himfelf fome fort of fos 
vereign independent power, under the apparent controul of 
the Ruffian .empire: And were he not aman of fach ded 
fpotic. difpofitions, and arbitrary principles as to give'no 
hopes of any reafonable fyftem of government ever being 
adopted by him, perhaps this difmemberment of the Ruffian’ 
empire, is what all European powers ought to promote, 
Should a new kingdom be eftablifhed on the confines of the 
Turkith and Ruffian empires, adjoining to the Black. Sea; 
under a fyftem of government purely European, founded om 
commercial and pacific principles, perhaps nothing’ could 
contribute fo much to the general well-being of mankind im 
thofe regions of the earth. The Turk has now felt fo ftrongi 
ly the difagreeable effects of being obliged to, contend «with! 
the neighbouring great powers, that little influence would’ 
be required to induce that hitherto intrattable court to grant: 
to fuch a ftate thofe commercial privileges that would»bey 
neceflary for infuring its own profperity : and the fertility: 
of the foil is fuch, and the fituation for commerce fo-favouri 
able, that under a wile adminiftration, this kingdom might 
foon attain fuch vigour as to become refpectable among: alk 
nations, 

The time, however, does not feem to be as yet ‘arrived! 
for this happy eftablifiment : nor is Potemkin the»man cals 
culated to bring i forward. | That: he aims ‘at fovereign 
power is fearcely, to. be, doubted): That he. has:fecured: great 
fums of Money in foreign countries to, be ready at command, 
is generally believed 5 but whether he willbe able: to ‘effet 
his bnaf cilablifhment,.ox, whether he will. be obligedite conve 
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tent himfelf withcadimited and dependant fway, mutt de- 
pendbupon contingencies that perhaps no one can as yet per: 
feétly:forefes,! >: im 3 “ 

in the mean time, the court of Peterfburgh gives all the 
effet it canto promote his military operations ;-and though 
their fuecefs-againg the Turks during the laft campaign has 
notbeen fuch as to give them that decided advantage over 
the: Porte they have ‘aimed at, yet the ‘Ruffian arms hive 
been upon’the whole fnccefiful, and the Turks have fuffet- 
ed fome confiderable loffes, 

: Sweden. 

To thenorthward, Ruffiabas had the good fortune, laft fea 
fon, to difembatrafs herfelf from a very troublefome opponent, 
which would otherwife have proved exceedingly diftreffing to 
her, | The king of Sweden, having formed a ftriét alliance 
withthe Porte, made'a fudden and powerful diverfiow in 
their‘favours into Ruffian Finland, and on the Baltic; 
but having been obliged to act with greater promptitnde 
than the ftate of his kingdom could properly admit of, his 
fabje&ts at firft were fubjeGted to great inconveniences by 
it; which excited private difcontents that gave him great 
annoyance; and being attacked at the fame time by Den- 
mark, his affairs were for fome time in as ticklith a fit-2- 
ation:as can eafily be conceived. And had it not beef for 
the critical ‘intervention of Great Britain and Pruffia, he 
had »great'‘reafon to fear that he would have been driven 
ftom his'throne. This difficulty furmounted, the Swedith 
monarch, with an active alacrity that is rarely to be found, 
procured {upplies ; recruited his forces by fea and by land: 
and having quieted by his addrefs the internal difturbances 
that threatened to break out, he began the campaign with 
thdt active intrepidity which has diftinguithed all his civil 
and military operations. But having by an unlucky acci- 
dent fuftained a great lofs at fea in an engagement with the 
Ruffian-fleet on the roth of July laft, he, by a moft extraor- 
dinary exertion, ona fucceéding day, recovered the laure]s 
that fortune had torn from his brow. But being by ‘this 
time: fatisfied of the futility of his attempts at coaqueit; and 
both -he:and his opponent heartily tired of the war, a peace 
was fuddenly concluded between Ruffia and Sweden; with- 
out the intervention of arly other power, and without men- 
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tion of allies an either fide. Thus did thefe two potentates, 
+ ufual, contentedly fit down with their refpedtivelofiey, 
without having obtained any other benefit by the conteft, 
except afew empty laurels, which both monarchs were wilk 
ing to claim as a {mall indemnification for the great  toffed 
their fubjefts had fuftained by the fruitlefs contett: 
Germany. mt 

Tus late Emperor, who was rath’ in all his enterptizey 
defpotic in counfel, fickle in his temper, and mean im thé 
conduct of his private affairs, was continually projettitig 
new enterptifes, and ever unfuccefsful in executing them; 
had brought himfelf into embarrafsments, from which death 
alone could happily have extricated him. At a time’wheit - 
his condué had alienated the affeCtions of his Belgie fub 
jets, with the hope, no doubt, of extending his empiré oa 
that fide, he had been induced by the court of Rwfha’te 
engage in a war againit the Turks ; but having” taken'it 
into his head to command his army in perfon, he had thé 
mortification to fee his baneful influence extended to thé 
army, and the fuccefs that might have been expeéted from 
fuch mighty preparations retarded. 

The ignorance, cbflinacy, and inhumanity of this mail} 
¢snot be better exemplified than by the following ante 
dote, which I had from the beft authority. When’ in the 
campaign of 1788, the Danube formed the boundary 'bé 
tween thé two armies, the Emperor took poffeffion of a finall 
ifland in it, very near the northern fhore, on which he 
placed a picquet guard of thirty men. The Turks, with that 
rath bravery which chara&terifed moft of their enterprifes, at 
that time attacked this fmall party from boats. They were 
obferved approaching ; and though nothing would have 
been more eafy than for the Auftrians to have repulféd 
them, by fending a fuperior force to fupport the picquet; 
and though all the generals folicited permiffion to do it, the 
Emperor ftood unmoved, and faw the Turks deliberately 
cut off the heads of his thirty men, without making an at- 
tempt to fave them. 

After he thought proper to withdraw from the feene of ae 
tion, the general, infome meafure, retrieved his affairs in that 
quarter, though at the time of the empeérox’s death, he had 
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noreafon to boaft of his conquefts, The prefent emperor, 
though he did not entirely abandon the military enterprifes 
of his brother, has profecuted them: with, lefs ardour, and 
more caution than formerly, He feems to be anxious to 
keep, wp his. connestions with Ruffia, not fo much with the 
capricious view of extending his dominions beyond the Da- 
nube,.as of forming a balance to check the preponderating 

er of Pruffia, which he feems to dread. Hitherto his 
conduct has been rather more cautious than might have been 
expected. from the general tenor of his political. fyftem in 
Tufcany, and he has had the addrefs, not only to favour the 
views of his ally in Poland, without giving umbrage to 
Pruflia; but alfo to gain over that power to acquieice in 
the plan he had adopted for recovering his former influence 
inthe Belgic provinces, which muft now again {ubmit to be 
governed by the court of Vienna. 

The, court of Drefden, and the fmaller ftates in Germa. 
by, enjoy at prefent a profound tranquillity, the Bithop 
of Liege alone excepted. There, the people have afferted 
their claim to certain privileges to which the Prince Bifhop 
dees not think they hayeajufttitle. Popularcommotions were 
likely to enfue, and the Bithop thought it prudent to with- 
draw himfelf from a ftorm, that he imagined threatened his 
perfon, had he remained among them : by this means blood- 
thed has been avoided, The other powers of Germany are 
now prepacing to interfere in this difpute ; and there is little 
room to doubt that the prince will be reinftated, and the 
people protecled in their juft claims by the powerful media- 
tion of princes, whofe award muft be accepted asa Jaw to 
both the parties in this difpute. 

, Pruffa. 

Farpenic the Second, after a long life {pent in a perpetu- 
al ftruggle to augment his power, and extend his dominions, 
by a prudence of conduét which nothing but a vigorous 
mind could infpire, not only extended the limits of his em- 
pire, but augmented the profperity of his people by every 
mean that was confiftent with a defpotic power in govern: 
ment : a power which even this great mai had not forti- 
tude of mind to relinquifh. At the time of his death, his 
dominions were at peace, his army in the beft order, and 
his coffers full, He was then bufied in endeavouring, by 
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peaceful mediation, to eftablith his kinfman the Prince of 
Orange in the full enjoyment of his rights as ftadtholder in 
the united Provinces, from which he had been driven by 
the machinations of a party fupported by the court of France, 
who aimed at getting thus a direétion in the councils of 
Holland. The prefent king of Pruffia, on his fucceeding 
to the throne, adopted the fame general line of condué 
which, his illuftrious predeceffor had chalked out : but find- 
ing pacific negociation vain, he proceeded, by force of arms, 
to replace the ftadtholder in his former authority, to humble 
the party that had driven him from the country, and to 
eonfer the power on that party which fupported his intereft; 
But though the prefent ftate of France prevents her from tak- 
ing any active concern in this bufinefs, the friends of that party 
in Holland are rather fuppreffed than extinguifhed ; andthere 
is reafon to fufpe&t, that were not the powers of Pruflia and 
of England to overawe them, and the French unable to 
fupport them, the peace of thefe provinces would not be 
long preferved ; for the Prince of Orange himfelf feems not 
to poffefs either that firmnefs of mind, or thofe talents, which 
laid the foundation of the power of his anceftors, or fecured 
their influence over thefe ftates. 
To be continued. 


«*« On account of a prefs of bufinefs, and the interrup, 
tion that neceflarily attends a new publication, the printer 
has been fo much hurried with this number, that the ar- 
range.nent of the parts was not altogether agreeable: There 
was not time to make the alterations that would have been 
eligible. In future, it is hoped, things of this nature will 
be avoided. 


There has not yet been time io obtain any account of the 
publications of this year. 





